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John  Cairns  (1812-1892)  was  born  in  Ayton  Hill,  Berwickshire,  in 
the  Scottish  Borders.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  United  Secession 
tradition  and  became  the  foremost  scholar  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  wrote  only  one  substantial  monograph,  Unbelief  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century, 1 a work  of  apologetics;  his  theology  has  to  be 
constructed  from  pamphlet  literature  and  from  occasional  articles  in 
theological  journals.* 2 *  Alexander  R.  McEwen’s  Life  and  Letters  of 
John  Cairns,  especially  the  letters,  are  the  primary  source  for 
biographical  information.4  In  his  lifetime  Cairns  was  internationally 
known  through  his  extensive  travels  and  his  participation  in  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  and  the  World  Presbyterian  Alliance. 

In  relation  to  the  challenges  facing  theology  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  Cairns’  was  a confident  voice.  Summarising 
papers  given  at  a symposium  ‘Progress  on  Theology’,  he  had  no 
doubt  as  to  a bright  future  for  Presbyterianism.  The  year  was  1883 
and  those  taking  part  were  reformed  theologians  from  Britain  and 
America.  ‘I  have  no  fear  for  the  future  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
throughout  the  world’  and  ‘though  often  reproached  for  its  stiffness 
and  angularity,  it  is  at  least  as  genuinely  liberal  as  any  Church 
Catholic  and  its  intelligent  conservatism  is  open  as  any  to  true 


John  Cairns,  Unbelief  in  the  Eighteenth  Century:  as  contrasted  with  its  earlier  and 

later  history,  Cunningham  Lectures  (Edinburgh,  1881). 

Various  items  of  pamphlet  literature  are  found  in  ‘special  collections’,  New 
College,  University  of  Edinburgh.  Journals  containing  Cairn’s  articles  are 
referenced  in  the  text  below. 

4 Alexander  R.  MacEwen,  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Cairns  (London,  1896). 

A small  collection  of  Cairns  material  is  found  in  The  National  Library  of  Scotland. 
The  richest  biographical  source  is  MacEwen’s  edited  letters. 
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progress’.3  This  description  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  might  be 
taken  as  a self-portrait  of  Cairns.  His  theology  and  churchmanship 
brought  together  a thoughtful  conservatism  and  a liberal  appreciation 
of  scholarship  and  inquiry.  From  early  in  life  Cairns  displayed  an 
amazing  propensity  to  explore  both  intellectually  and  practically.  In 
his  student  wanderjahr  he  studied  for  ten  months  at  the  University  of 
Berlin,  attending  lectures  by  Neander,  Ranke  and  Schelling; 
afterwards,  he  travelled  on  foot  in  France,  Germany,  Austria  and 
Italy,  visiting  Lutheran,  Catholic  and  Orthodox  Churches.  Apart 
from  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  his  ventures  seem  always  to 
have  been  motivated  by  a blend  of  human  interest  and  spiritual 
exploration.  Cairns  visited  Co.  Monaghan  in  Ulster,  in  1859,  to  see 
at  first  hand  the  effects  of  the  newly  arrived  revival;5 6  in  1864  he 
visited  Ireland  again  and  this  time  climbed  Croagh  Patrick,  Co. 
Mayo,  and  engaged  in  conversation  with  the  Catholic  pilgrims.7  In 
1880  he  visited  America  and  attended  a Mormon  service  in  Utah 
where  Orson  Pratt,  the  last  surviving  companion  of  Joseph  Smith, 
officiated.  It  proved  an  alienating  experience  for  his  orthodox 
sensibilities.8  More  congenial  was  his  attendance  at  the  weekly 
lectures  given  by  the  Church  of  England  incumbent  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church  in  Berwick  on  Tweed.9  These  are  but  some  of  the  instances 
of  a remarkable  spiritual  largesse. 

Spiritual  or  intellectual  pursuits  were  never,  for  Cairns,  ends  in 
themselves.  He  never  divorced  the  joy  of  pursuing  knowledge  from 
the  catechetical  imperative  that  the  chief  end  of  humanity  is  to 
glorify  God.  Cairns  thought  of  God  as  both  omnipresent  and 
particular.  Divine  reality  transcends  human  thought.  Yet,  knowledge 
of  God  is  given  through  particular  disclosure.  And  so,  the  two  co- 
ordinates of  his  work  were  the  fact  of  historical  revelation  and  the 

5 John  Cairns,  ‘Progress  in  Theology’,  The  Catholic  Presbyterian  L1V  (June-1883), 
p.  413. 

6 Life  and  Letters,  p.  439. 

7 Ibid.,  p.  489. 

x Ibid.,  pp.  693-694. 

9 Ibid.,  p.  459. 
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necessity  of  continuing  reflection.  He  saw  confessional  Calvinism  as 
the  delineation  of  historical  revelation,  with  the  rider  that  ‘every 
system  of  theology  faithful  to  itself  is  a perpetual  impulse  to  its  own 
review  and  reconstruction’.10  Cairns,  therefore,  appreciated 
Calvinism  as  a living  tradition  rather  than  a scholastic  system.  His 
commitment  to  divine  revelation  and  the  authority  of  scripture,  his 
defence  of  divine  decrees  and  adherence  to  penal  substitution  may 
be  said  to  represent  a conserving  mind  rather  than  a conservative 
mind-set.  The  first  part  of  this  essay  explores  the  roots  of  Cairns’ 
conserving  mind.  The  piety  of  his  childhood  environment  and  family 
respect  for  education  provided  nurture  that  honoured  equally  faith 
and  intellect.  The  religious  cradling  of  home  life  was  supported  by 
the  religious  atmosphere  of  the  United  Secession  Church.  It  was  an 
ecclesiastical  tradition  that  encouraged  both  learning  and  piety.  The 
second  part  of  the  essay  moves  from  biography  to  theology, 
examining  Cairns’  adherence  to  Calvinist  orthodoxy.  In  theology, 
Cairns  may  be  described  as  a Scottish  example  of  mediating 
theology.  He  was  committed  to  theological  tradition,  but  with 
openness  to  critical  methods.  He  was  impatient  of  mere  repetition  or 
doctrine  as  shibboleth;  doctrine  must  be  tested  by  the  canons  of 
reason  and  before  the  bar  of  conscience.  Cairns’  methodology 
resulted  in  a theology  that  nestled  close  to  tradition,  but  was  never  a 
slave  to  it.  Thirdly,  there  is  an  assessment  of  Cairns’  contribution  to 
theology  and  ecclesiology  in  nineteenth-century  Scotland  and  an 
appreciation  of  his  legacy.  Cairns’  way  of  doing  theology  presaged 
trends  in  the  twentieth  century. 

Biographical  Bookmarks 

Cairns  childhood,  by  all  accounts  happy  and  relaxed,  was  spent  in  a 
shepherd’s  cottage.  He  was  the  third  of  a family  of  eight.  Family 
worship  was  observed  every  evening  and  on  the  Sabbath  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  preceded  by  repetition  of  the  Shorter 

'°  John  Cairns’  ‘Progress  in  Theology’,  The  Catholic  Presbyterian  V (Jan-  June 
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Catechism Cairns  excelled  at  school  but  left  to  become  a ‘herd 
laddie’  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  His  teacher  expressed  regret  to  his 
father  when  his  favourite  pupil  ended  day  school  and,  in  an  effort  to 
let  the  boy’s  education  continue,  the  teacher  undertook  to  teach  him 
privately  for  three  evenings  each  week.  From  this  initiative  Cairns’ 
education  progressed  so  that,  at  sixteen,  he  was  able  and  willing  to 
go  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh  where  he  enrolled  in  classes 
usually  attended  by  students  in  their  second  year.12  His  studies  were 
interrupted  by  the  prolonged  illness  of  his  father,  who  died  in  1839 
at  fifty  years  of  age.  But  by  that  time  he  was  already  one  of  the 
organisers  of  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  ‘Metaphysical  Society’.  The 
joy  of  it  all  is  expressed  in  Cairns’  remark  that  he  and  his  fellow 
students  were  Tike  children  pursuing  the  rainbow’.1'  This  love  for 
knowledge  never  abated.  At  the  same  time,  Cairns  experienced  in 
some  measure  the  pressure  of  learning  upon  his  early  life  and  faith. 
This  is  not  spelled  out  in  detail,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  caught 
between  the  seriousness  of  his  disposition  and  the  levity  of  student 
life.  To  a family  friend.  Miss  Jean  Darling,  he  wrote:  ‘I  have  for 
some  time  been  inclined  to  melancholy  than  ever  before  ...  were  it 
not  for  the  light  and  hopes  of  Christianity,  I cannot  really  see  how  I 
can  avoid  absolute  despondency  when  I contemplate  human  nature 
and  human  life’.14  This  dark  period  was  not  protracted  because  in  the 
same  year  he  could  write  to  the  same  Miss  Darling  of  his  call  to  the 
ministry.  To  her  suggestion  that  he  consider  ministry  in  the 
Established  Church,  he  acknowledged  having  given  consideration  to 
the  matter.  However,  in  the  end,  ties  to  the  faith  of  his  cradling 
proved  too  strong  and  he  wrote:  ‘conviction  led  me  to  continue  my 
connection  with  the  Secession  Church  ...  preferring  purity  and 
freedom  to  external  harmony  without  them’.1"  But  prophetic  ot  his 


1 1 Life  and  Letters,  p.  32. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  41. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  73. 

14  Ibid.,  pp.  82-83. 

15  Ibid.,  p.  87. 
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later  work  he  adds:  ‘the  proper  state  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is 
union’.16  In  the  same  vane,  in  the  following  year,  1840,  he  expressed 
the  hope  that  in  the  near  future  ‘the  Church  of  Scotland  will  be  in  a 
condition’  to  make  re-union  between  ‘all  orthodox  Presbyterians 
possible’.  Cairns  always  decried  sectarian  tendencies,  a remarkable 
trait  in  a land  splintered  with  denominational  rivalries.  ‘I  abjure  such 
a spirit,  and  seek  to  be  preserved  from  it.’17  Thus,  latitude  and 
commitment  were  to  the  youthful  Cairns  - he  was  not  yet  ordained  - 
complementary  and  essential  to  the  body  of  Christ.  Later  in  life,  in 
the  decade  from  1863  to  1873,  he  would  champion  the  Church 
Union  Movement.  It  was  a cause  to  which  Cairns  devoted  the 
energies  of  heart  and  soul,  though  only  to  be  disappointed  at  the 
outcome. 

Meanwhile,  Cairns’  own  theology  matured.  This  was  furthered 
in  part  by  both  influences  at  home  and  abroad.  The  ‘Atonement 
Controversy’,  1841—1845,  led  to  the  impeachment  and  suspension  of 
James  Morison  on  the  grounds  of  teaching  Arminian  doctrine.  Two 
professors  of  the  United  Secession  also  came  under  suspicion  of 
sailing  close  to  a doctrine  of  universal  atonement.18  Cairns  would 
later  comment  that  the  controversy  did  something  to  ‘liberalise 
Scottish  theology  without  deranging  its  equilibrium’.19  Equilibrium 
would  become  a significant  concept  for  Cairns;  it  enshrined  the 
concept  of  catholicity  in  doctrine  and  circumscribed  the  limits  of 
freedom.  In  this  period  of  increased  theological  temperature  at  home, 
Cairns  was  for  a year  a student  abroad,  studying  at  the  University  of 
Berlin  and  travelling  throughout  the  continent.  In  Hamburg  he 
became  locum  tenens  to  the  English  Independent  Chapel,  but 


16  Ibid.,  p.  87. 

17  Ibid.,  p.  108. 

1 8 

Reverend  John  Brown  (1784-1858),  Professor  of  Exegetical  Theology  in  the 
United  Secession  Church  and  afterwards  in  the  United  Presbyterian  College 
Edinburgh,  and  Dr  Robert  Balmer  (1787-1844),  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  in 
the  United  Secession  College  and  later  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology.  Both 
were  cleared  by  the  United  Secession  Synod  in  1 845.  Balmer  died  in  1 844 
Life  and  Letters,  p.  115. 
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declined  the  invitation  to  be  permanent  pastor.  In  Berlin  he  revelled 
in  the  challenges  of  the  intellectual  climate.  To  a friend,  James 
Rattray,  he  wrote:  ‘neither  my  theology  nor  my  philosophical  creed 
have  given  way  before  rationalism  and  German  metaphysics’.20  Of 
the  prevailing  Hegelianism  in  Berlin,  he  remarked:  ‘nothing  worse  in 
point  of  solidarity  or  theological  purity  could  possibly  be 
conceived’.  Cairns’  objection  was  to  ‘the  fundamental  identity  of 
the  world,  the  human  soul  and  God  - which  this  system  works  out 
by  a miserable  process  of  logical  juggery’.22  This  antipathy  to 
anything  Hegelian  was  an  enduring  outcome  of  Cairns’  student 
sojourn.  Continental  travel  also  stiffened  his  theological  opposition 
to  Catholicism.  After  a week  in  Rome,  he  revised  an  earlier 
tolerance:  ‘In  regard  to  Romanism,  I have  profited  by  a much  wider 
observation.  I was  formerly  inclined  to  toleration  of  the  system.  I 
now  abominate  it  with  an  energy  and  a repugnance  which  I might 
before  have  called  asperity  if  not  bigotry’.  And  yet,  this  judgement 
was  tempered  by  a love  of  Catholic  cathedrals  - the  aesthetic  impact 
on  the  student  traveller  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  In  Milan,  the 
cathedral  overawed  Cairns  to  the  extent  that  he  was  ‘over  whelmed 
into  a flood  of  tears’.24  Indeed,  the  chair  of  St  Ambrose  caused  him  - 
despite  a deep  Protestant  antipathy  to  relics  - to  an  act  of  devotion. 
‘I  knelt  down  and  kissed  it,  and  forgot  for  the  time  that  I was  both 
Protestant  and  Presbyterian.’2'’  It  is  difficult  to  square  Cairns’ 
theological  censure  of  Catholicism  with  his  devotional  reaction  to 
the  material  sacred.  In  Cairns’  large  personality  there  was  always  a 
meeting  of  head  and  heart;  in  his  Milan  experience  spontaneous 
feeling  seems  to  have  silenced  intellectual  censure. 

Cairns  returned  to  Scotland,  commenced  study  for  the  ministry 
and,  on  ordination  in  1845,  succeeded  the  late  Dr  Robert  Balmer  at 

20  Ibid.,  p.  157. 

21  Ibid.,  p.  157. 

22  Ibid.,  p.  157. 

23  Ibid.,  p.  196. 

24  Ibid.,  p.  201 

25  Ibid.,  p.  201. 
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the  Golden  Square  congregation  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Berwick-upon-Tweed.'6  It  was  there,  a decade  later,  that 
philosophical  controversy  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  conscientious 
and  pious  pastor.  In  1856  Cairns  became  embroiled  in  a ‘pamphlet 
war’  as  to  who  should  succeed  to  the  chair  of  his  old  teacher  in 
metaphysics,  Sir  William  Hamilton.  Cairns  was  invited  by 
Edinburgh  city  councillors  to  give  his  academic  opinion  on  the 
suitability  of  James  Frederick  Ferrier  for  the  professorship.  The 
result  was  a pamphlet  - Examination  of  Ferrier ’s  Theory  of 
Knowing  and  Being  - which  sought  ‘to  give  the  unprofessional  mind 
a fair  general  idea  of  the  question  at  stake’.  As  Cairns’  biographer 
remarks,  in  the  public  domain  ‘the  pamphlet  came  like  a thunder 
clap’.'  What  had  been  meant  as  a technical  apology  for  Edinburgh’s 
tradition  of  Scottish  realism  was  swamped  by  subsequent 
accusations  of  duplicity.  The  rumour  was  spread  that  nepotism  was 
behind  Cairns’  opposition  to  Ferrier  and  he  was  intent  on  having  his 
friend  Alexander  Campbell  Fraser  appointed.  Further  pamphlets 
ensued  from  both  Cairns  and  Ferrier  and  at  the  end  of  an 
acrimonious  debate  Fraser  was  given  the  chair.30  The  controversy 
has  evoked  various  responses  from  succeeding  generations  of 
philosophers.  For  example,  George  Davie,  writing  in  the  1960s, 
regards  Cairns  as  the  villain  of  the  sad  episode;  describing  him  as 
(an)  evangelical  fanatic,  but  full  of  levelling  rancour, 


In  1859  the  Golden  Square  congregation  moved  to  a new  church  at  Wallace 

Green  where  Cairns  ministered  to  a congregation  of  700  communicants. 

To  Edinburgh  city  council,  Cairns  was  a trusted  guide;  partly  because  of  his 

reputation  as  a philosopher  and,  also,  he  was  a favoured  pupil  of  the  late  Sir 

William  Hamilton,  whose  death  had  left  vacant  Chair  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics. 

For  a summary  of  Cairns  contribution  to  philosophy,  see  A.  C.  Cheyne,  ‘Cairns, 

John  1818-1892’,  in  Dictionary  of  Nineteenth  Century  British  Philosophers 

(Bristol,  2002),  i,  196-201. 

28 

Life  and  Letters,  396. 

29  Ibid.,  396. 

™ For  detail  of  the  philosophical  issues,  see  J.F.  Ferrier,  Scottish  Philosophy:  The 
Old  and  The  New,  a statement  by  Prof  Ferrier  (Edinburgh,  1856)  and  John  Cairns, 
Pamphlets  Philosophical,  New  College  Edinburgh  University,  A a/3  56 
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accommodating  within  certain  limits  to  the  march  of  social 
improvement’.31 

Elizabeth  S.  Haldane,  philosopher  and  biographer  of  Ferrier, 
gave  a more  dispassionate  view.  Writing  towards  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  she  observes  how  attitudes  to  truth  and  how  it  is 
pursued  had  changed:  changed  in  the  direction  of  tolerance,  though 
with  corresponding  loss  of  passion. 

The  greater  toleration  of  the  present  day  may  mean  corresponding 
lack  of  zeal  or  interest,  but  it  surely  also  means  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  men  may  choose  their  own  methods  in  the  search  for  truth 
without  thereby  endangering  the  object  held  in  view.  Mr  Cairns’ 
attack  without  intention  - for  he  was  an  honourable  man  and  an 
able  scholar  -was  unjust.32 

The  Ferrier  incident  highlighted  that  conservatism  and  liberalism  are 
not  on  every  occasion  comfortable  bedfellows.  Cairns  stood  at  the 
philosophical  interface  between  Scottish  realism  and  Hegelianism. 
However,  with  time,  the  fear  of  an  incoming  tide  of  idealism  would, 
in  the  thinking  of  many,  be  allayed  and  in  fact  welcomed.  R.  B. 
Haldane  points  out,  in  the  forward  to  his  sister’s  biography  of 
Ferrier,  Ferrier’s  work  was  of  singular  significance  for  Christian 
apologetics  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

The  opinions  which  in  1856  were  regarded  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Free  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches  as  disqualifying  Ferrier  of 
the  opportunity  for  influencing  the  mind  of  the  youth  of  Edinburgh, 
...  are  regarded  by  the  present  generation  of  Presbyterians  as  the 
main  reliable  bulwark  against  the  attacks  of  unbelievers.  If  one  may 
judge  by  the  recent  volume  called  Lux  Mundi,  the  same 


31  George  Elder  Davie,  The  Democratic  Intellect  (Edinburgh,  1961),  p.  31 1. 

32  E.  S.  Haldane,  James  Frederick  Ferrier  (Edinburgh  and  London,  1 899),  p.  75. 
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phenomenon  displays  itself  among  the  young  High  Church  party  in 

England.  The  Time-Spirit  is  fond  of  revenges.33 

Cairns’  philosophy,  however,  never  accommodated  to  idealism.  The 
realist  distinction  between  God,  creation  and  self  remained 
fundamental  to  his  philosophy. 

After  the  Ferrier  controversy,  Cairns  devoted  the  next  ten  years 
to  ministry  in  Berwick  before  accepting  the  Chair  of  Apologetics  - a 
position  specially  created  for  him  in  1867  - in  the  United 
Presbyterian  College.  He  had  rejected  no  less  than  seven  university 
chairs  at  home  and  abroad,  some  of  which  had  been  ‘pressed  upon 
him  with  great  urgency’.34  It  was  in  the  congenial  atmosphere  of 
college  life  that  Cairns  flourished  most  as  a theologian  and 
churchman.  Through  Cairns’  leadership,  as  professor  and  moderator, 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  passed  the  Declaratory  Act  of  1879; 
it  was  a watershed  in  confessional  theology  in  Scotland  and  abroad. 
If,  in  the  Ferrier  conflict,  Cairns  played  conservative  bete  noir,  in  the 
ecclesiastical  politics,  he  played  the  role  of  liberal  pioneer.  He  led 
the  Synod  of  his  denomination  to  ‘allow  liberty  of  opinion  on  such 
points  in  the  Standards,  not  entering  the  substance  of  the  faith’.35 
These  were  seminal  words  that  would  have  lasting  effect,  giving  a 
softer  doctrinal  edge  to  Presbyterianism  wherever  they  were 
embraced  by  confessional  churches.  By  all  accounts,  it  was  the 
gravitas  of  Cairns’  leadership  that  ensured  the  Synod  passed  the 
measure,  ‘without  acrimony,  party  feeling  or  schism’  and  ‘with  the 
general  outcome  of  an  increase  in  loyalty  and  unity’.36  Again, 
posterity  has  variously  evaluated  this  marked  change  in  confessional 
ecclesiology.  For  instance,  from  a conservative  perspective,  Ian 
Hamilton  has  attributed  the  erosion  of  Calvinist  orthodoxy  in 


Ibid.,  p.  9. 

Life  and  Letters,  p.  553. 
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34 

” Ibif”  ‘Declaratory  Statement  submitted  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  in  May 
1 878’,  p.  683. 

36  Ibid.,  675. 
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nineteenth-century  Scotland  to  developments  in  the  Secession  and 
Relief  Churches,  the  antecedents  of  the  United  Presbyterian.37 
Hamilton  has  shown  that  the  terms  of  subscription  to  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  varied  greatly  in  Seceder  traditions 
and,  he  argues,  latitude  in  practice  presaged  the  freedom  conceded 
by  the  Declaratory  Act.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  those 
who  advocated  greater  liberty  saw  this  as  an  erosion  of  orthodoxy. 
Certainly,  Cairns  saw  no  conflict  between  maintaining  the  substance 
of  confessional  standards  whilst  permitting  liberty  of  conscience  in 
matters  ot  detail.  To  the  end  of  Cairns’  career,  there  was  no  sign  of 
any  willingness  to  adapt  to  theological  liberalism.  The  need  for 
catholicity,  orthodoxy  and  doctrinal  equilibrium  was  his  working 
premise  and,  whilst  he  was  careful  not  to  ‘quench  the  Spirit’,  he  was 
equally  careful  not  to  divorce  the  work  of  the  Spirit  from  revelation, 
scripture  and  doctrine. 

Revelation  and  Scripture 

Cairns  believed  that  revelation  must  be  the  starting  point  for 
theological  work.  Revelation  is  the  transcendent  ground  of 
Christianity  that  reason  can  serve  though  never  substantiate.  For 
example,  in  reviewing  Of  the  light  of  Nature:  a critical  discourse  by 
Nathanael  Culverwel,  Cairns  applauds  the  Cambridge  Platonist  for 
setting  revelation  above  reason,  but  adds,  ‘Culverwel  glances  but 
little,  if  at  all,  at  the  chief  cause  - why  the  truths  of  faith  are 
undiscoverable  to  reason’.  The  ‘chief  cause’  is  the  truths  of  faith 
are  ‘essentially  statements  of  fact,  which  being  dependent  on  the  will 
of  God,  cannot  be  arrived  at  by  human  argumentation,  but  must  be 
known  by  divine  disclosure.’31'  The  contingency  of  divine  disclosure 
sets  supernatural  revelation  beyond  the  reach  of  rationalisation.  He 


37  Ian  Hamilton,  The  Erosion  of  Calvinist  Orthodoxy:  Seceders  and  Subscription  in 
Scottish  Presbyterianism  (Edinburgh,  1990). 

38  John  Brown,  Of  the  light  of  Nature:  a discourse  by  Nathanael  Culverwel  with  a 
critical  essay  on  the  discourse  by  John  Cairns  (Edinburgh.  1 857),  p.  xlvii. 

39  Ibid.,  p.  xlvii. 
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continues:  this  ‘element  of  contingency  must  ever  be  an  insuperable 
bar  to  a logically  deduced  and  demonstrated  Christianity’.40  Human 
reality  is  such  that,  though  the  power  of  reason  cannot  penetrate  the 
divine  mystery,  it  is  an  indispensible  working  tool  of  theology. 
Cairns  reiterates:  ‘the  truths  proper  to  faith  are  undiscoverable  to 
reason  ...  they  were  never  against  reason,  they  were  always  above 
reason;41  In  summary,  revelation  is  predicated  upon  divine  freedom, 
however,  creaturely  freedom  is  not  thereby  annulled;  it  is  affirmed 
within  creaturely  limits  and  called  to  responsible  reflection. 4- 

From  the  hilltop  of  divine  disclosure,  Cairns  descended  to  the 
historical  foothills  where  revelation  takes  the  form  of  the  written 
word.  Here,  too,  reason  acts  as  servant  and  facilitator  rather  than 
master  or  controller.  Cairns  states  bluntly,  ‘there  is  no  revelation  that 
fixes  nothing,  defines  nothing,  and  leaves  reason  for  all  liabilities  ... 
nothing  is  more  to  be  desired  than  that  men  should  see  whether  they 
are  standing  on  the  ground  of  revelation  or  of  reason,  for  they  cannot 
stand  on  both’.43  But  with  equal  conviction,  Cairns  affirms  that  the 
divine  origins  of  scripture  do  ‘not  supersede  constant  and  fresh 
inquiry’,  nor  do  they  negate  ‘the  great  Protestant  principle  of  private 
judgement’.44  Cairns  sought  to  harmonise  the  principles  of  authority 
and  freedom  through  an  appeal  to  the  plenary  inspiration  of 
scripture.  As  he  understood  it,  plenary  inspiration  is  sufficiently 
flexible  to  accommodate  both  reverence  for  the  sacred  text  and  free 
inquiry.  Scripture  witnesses  to  a hierarchy  of  truths,  ranging  from 
the  human  and  prosaic  to  the  sublime  and  divinely  inspired.  In 
Cairns’  ecclesiastical  tradition  - beginning  with  the  United 


40  Ibid.,  p.  xlvii. 

41  Ibid.,  p.  xlvii. 

- Cairns’  emphasis  on  contingency  is  reminiscent  of  his  medieval  countryman  John 
Duns  Scotus.  In  Scotus,  ‘essential  parts  of  divine  administration  and  of  the 
procedure  of  God  in  redemption  were  represented  as  inexplicable,  or  as  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  reference  of  them  to  God’s  will’.  George  Park  Fisher,  History  of 
Christian  Doctrine  (Edinburgh,  1916),  p.  232. 

44  The  Catholic  Presbyterian  V (Jan-June  1 881),,  p.  2. 

44  Ibid.,  p.  3. 
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Secession  Church  and  continuing  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
- this  was  not  a novel  view.  The  Secession  theologian,  John  Dick, 
held  that  the  Bible  did  not  endorse  all  that  it  records  and  that  ‘the 
same  degree  of  divine  assistance  was  not  necessary  in  every  part  of 
it’. 45  Yet,  as  a whole,  the  Bible  is  to  be  received  as  the  Word  of  God. 
Cairns  similarly  made  a distinction  between  ‘the  Bible  as  record  and 
Bible  as  an  authority’.46  It  was  a view  distinct  from  verbal 
inspiration.  Cairns  wrote:  ‘The  mind  of  the  Spirit  is  maintained  by 
no  orthodox  theologian  worth  naming  to  be  identical  with  all  that  is 
recorded  in  Scripture.’47 

Plenary  authority  - that  is,  authority  through  the  whole  - was, 
Cairns  argued,  requisite  to  save  Christian  faith  from  totally 
subjective  foundations.  The  ‘sore  place  in  German  theology’  was  a 
‘shifting  of  the  emphasis  to  obedience  of  faith’.48  He  was, 
consequently,  unhappy  with  Schleiermacher’s  Christological 
concentration,  predicating  revelation  on  the  Redeemer’s  God 
consciousness.  It  deprived  the  written  word  of  its  primary  authority 
and,  in  effect,  in  Schleiermacher’s  theology,  ‘Christ  is  first,  the 
Church  second  and  the  Bible  last.’49  The  religious  experience  of 
Christ  mediated  through  the  Christian  community  was  not,  for 
Cairns,  an  adequate  basis  for  faith  or  for  the  sustainability  of  the 
Church.  Loss  of  belief  in  the  authority  of  the  Bible  ‘must  end  as  a 
sting  in  the  hearts  of  the  great  body  of  Christians’.50  And  the  loss  to 
the  welfare  of  humanity  would  be  even  greater  because  the  Bible  ‘is 
felt  and  feared  by  all  the  rulers  of  darkness  in  this  world’.51 


45  John  Dick  (1764-  1833)  See  Donald  McLeod,  ‘Systematic  Theology’,  in 
Dictionary  of  Scottish  Church  History  and  Theology  (Edinburgh,  1993),  p.  81 1 . 

46  John  Cairns,  ‘Infallibility  of  the  Bible’,  North  British  Review  XVIII  (35)  (Nov 
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47  Ibid.,  p.  174. 

48  Ibid.,  p.  174. 

49  Ibid.,  p.  155. 

50  Ibid.,  p.  168. 

51  Ibid.,  p.  185. 
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Cairns  had  what  in  retrospect  may  appear  as  a naive  confidence 
in  the  plenary  theory.  Could  the  plenary  view,  as  represented  by 
Dick  and  himself,  be  maintained  against  critics  from  the  right  and 
left?  The  emergence  of  fundamentalism  in  America  marked  a shift  to 
a blanket  theory  of  verbal  inspiration.  In  Europe  the  subjective 
ground  of  faith  articulated  by  Schleiermacher  found  its  attenuation 
in  the  existential  theologies  of  the  twentieth  century.  Cairns, 
however,  remained  confident  that  the  theory  of  plenary  inspiration 
could  be  maintained  with  integrity  and  effectively  against  liberal 
advances.  In  a memoir  of  his  teacher,  John  Brown,  he  summarised 
his  belief  in  the  triad  of  revelation,  canon  and  hermeneutics:  ‘A 
supernatural  communication,  a perfect  canon,  a self-interpreting 
Bible:  these  seem  to  be  the  three  great  wants  of  man  in  regard  to 
revelation,  which  Christianity  as  a system  of  revelation  fully  meets 
and  satisfies’.  This  was  written  early  in  Cairns’  career,  but  he  never 
subsequently  deviated  from  his  main  argument.  There  is  a 
supernatural  ground  to  revelation,  unfathomable  to  reason,  and  there 
is  a consequent  historical  word  to  be  read,  investigated  and  obeyed. 
Scripture  is  multi-layered  in  its  inspiration,  the  analogy  of  faith  is  a 
necessary  guide  to  hermeneutics  and  through  the  Holy  Spirit 
scripture  becomes  transparent  to  divine  reality.  The  biblical  theology 
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Cairns  championed  was  realist  and  critical,  grounded  in  revelation 
and  open  to  reason.53 

Calvinist  Doctrine 

As  with  biblical  interpretation,  Cairns  saw  doctrine  in  a trajectory 
that  moves  from  the  transcendentally  disclosed  to  the  historically 
articulated.  The  distinctive  doctrines  of  Calvinism  - divine  decrees, 
penal  substitution  and  eternal  punishment  - were  predicated  upon 
the  self-giving  of  God  in  the  incarnation.  ‘The  incarnation’,  he 
wrote,  ‘is  the  central  and  fundamental  fact  of  Christianity’.54 
However,  the  incarnation  comes  into  its  true  light  only  when  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation.  ‘There  is  one 
doctrine’,  Cairns  writes,  ‘correlative  to  the  atonement  which  loses  its 
place  when  the  atonement  in  the  proper  sense  is  denied  - the 
doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  or,  what  indeed  is  but  a deeper  and 
wider  foundation  of  the  same  doctrine,  the  Trinity.’55  It  is  by  decree 
that  God’s  redemptive  will  - enacted  in  the  incarnation  and 
atonement  - translates  into  divine  governance  in  time  and  space, 
shaping  the  course  of  history.  In  his  advocacy  of  a theology  of 
decree,  Cairns  is  strongly  committed  to  the  providential  realism  of 


53  In  comparison  with  other  nineteenth  century  plenary  theories  of  scripture,  Cairns’ 
view  of  plenary  inspiration  was  remarkably  flexible.  For  example,  B.B.  Warfield 
equates  plenary  with  uniformity  of  inspiration.  Warfield  writes:  ‘the  Bible  is 
inspired  not  in  part  but  fully  in  all  its  elements  alike’  [B.B.  Warfield,  The 
Inspiration  and  Authority  of  the  Bible  (Philadelphia,  1948),  p.  1 13.]  Cairns  took  a 
diametrically  opposite  view.  ‘We  cannot  admit,  however,  the  force  of  reasoning  that 
would  exalt  all  the  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  prophetic  dignity’ 
(‘The  Infallibility  of  the  Bible’,  North  British  Review  XVIII  (1852/3),  p.  183).  He 
continues:  ‘we  reject  ab  initio  dictation  in  the  case  of  every  sacred  writer  without 
exception.  We  regret  the  narrowing  of  the  standing  ground  which  the  believers  in  an 
immaculate  Bible  might  occupy  against  all  disturbing  theories’.  The  ‘disturbing 
theories’  are  those  that  locate  revelation  on  subjective  consciousness  or  singularly  in 
Christology.  But  whilst  Cairns  opposed  these,  he  was  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  the 
principle  of  a hierarchy  of  inspiration  in  scripture. 

54  John  Cairns,  ‘Christ  the  central  evidence  of  Christianity’,  Special  Collections, 
New  College,  University  of  Edinburgh  P.a/6,  f.  25. 

55  Life  and  Letters,  p.  703. 
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Calvinism  and  stubbornly  resistant  to  liberal  suggestions  that  divine 
decrees  should  be  abandoned,  as  compromising  the  moral  nature  of 
God.  In  comparison  to  decree  theology,  Cairns  argued  progressive 
formulations  of  doctrine  are  thin  and  inadequate.  When  Free  Church 
New  Testament  scholar  A.  B.  Bruce  argued  that,  ‘theology  advances 
as  it  looks  upon  God  as  an  ethical  being  revealed  in  Christ’  and  that 
‘divine  decrees  threaten  the  ethical  character  of  God’,56  Cairns  faced 
this  criticism  head  on.  ‘It  is  not  a true  Calvinist  that  separates,  or  has 
ever  separated,  decrees  in  God  from  his  moral  nature’.  It  is  God’s 
decree  in  Christ  that  actually  manifests  ‘the  actions  of  God  in  their 
ethical  character.’  ‘The  mission  and  work  of  Christ  is  by  decree,  or  if 

CO 

others  like  it  better,  by  covenant  which  comes  to  the  same  thing’. 
When  Christ  is  considered  the  centre  of  God’s  covenant  relation  to 
the  world,  ‘there  is  no  difficulty  with  decrees  which  are  not  in  his 
actual  government’.59  Abandonment  of  the  divine  decrees  would, 
Cairns  protested,  leave  a vacuum  at  the  heart  of  Christian  theology, 
not  least  with  regard  to  the  most  perplexing  realities  of  evil, 
suffering  and  sin.  Christ  ‘is  our  practical  Theodicee ’.60  ‘This  is  the 
crux',  he  continues: 

of  a deductive  theology  - how  to  connect  evil  with  God  within  one 
redemptive  system  ...  we  then  fall  back  on  the  favourite  text  of 
Neander  ‘Unser  Wissen  ist  Stiickwerk’  (We  know  in  part).  We  are 
safer  with  this  and  with  the  Book  of  Job  and  Butler’s  ‘Analogy’ 
than  all  the  theories  that  disturb  without  withdrawing  the  curtain, 
and  snatch  before  the  time,  a ‘revelation  of  the  righteous 
judgement  of  God’.61 


56  ‘Progress  in  Theology’,  p.  406. 

57  Ibid.,  p.  406. 

58  Ibid.,  p.  406. 

59  Ibid.,  p.  406. 

60  Ibid.,  p.  407. 

61  Ibid.,  p.  408. 
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Cairns,  contrary  to  liberal  revisionism,  believed  that  the  quest  for  an 
ethical  God,  apart  from  the  decreed  will  of  God  in  Christ,  would 
damage  fundamentally  the  very  foundations  of  theology.  In  effect, 
the  ground  of  faith  would  be  disturbed  and  the  ethical  theology  it 
promised  would  not  be  given  an  adequate  theology  of  redemption. 
He  remained  convinced  that  a theology  of  divine  decree  best  probes 
the  mystery  of  Christ  and  his  relationship  to  the  world.  God’s 
decrees  of  creation  and  providence  come  to  revelatory  clarity  and 
redemptive  power  in  Christ;  and,  through  Christ,  faith  finds  moral 
and  spiritual  relief  for  the  agonising  questions  of  the  heart.  ‘Has 
Christ  lifted  up  this  whole  mystery  or  solved  it?  It  is  true  - it  is  a 
blessed  truth  - that  in  Christ  we  not  only  have  escape  from  evil,  but 
also  relief  to  thought’.  Cairns’  concentration  on  divine  decree  as 
both  the  ground  and  outworking  of  God’s  redemptive  will  is  an 
example  of  his  thoughtful  conservatism.  He  held  to  a decree 
theology  with  an  orientation  that  was  Christological  and  covenantal. 
Cairns’  scattered  reflections,  unfortunately,  were  not  given 
systematic  construction;  nevertheless,  we  have  in  the  sources 
available  a reflective  restatement  of  the  Calvinist  doctrine  of  divine 
decree. 

The  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  was  interpreted  by  Cairns  in 
a way  similar  to  divine  decrees;  it  is  a facet  of  the  Trinitarian 
economy  of  salvation.  ‘Every  part  of  Christianity  is  divinely 
authenticated  and  symmetrically  coherent,  meeting  some  religious 
want’.63  As  plenary  inspiration  safeguards  the  authority  of  the  Bible, 
so  balance  safeguards  doctrine.  The  catholicity  of  doctrine,  its 
emphasis  on  judgement  and  mercy,  on  the  hope  of  salvation  for  all 
and  the  possibility  of  some  being  lost,  reflects  ‘the  equilibrium  of 
Christ’.64  It  was  in  the  interests  of  ‘equilibrium’  and  ‘with  respect 


62  Ibid.,  p.  407. 

63  Caims,  Memoir  of  John  Brown , p.  15. 

64  ‘Recent  theories  of  future  punishment’.  The  Catholic  Presbyterian  (1879),  i,  p. 
87. 
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and  regret’65  that  Cairns  supported  the  deposition  of  Fergus  Macrae 
from  the  ministry  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Macrae  had 
sought  liberty  ‘to  hold  and  teach  within  the  Church  the  theory  of 
Conditional  immortality  or  that  of  Universal  Restoration’.66  Cairns 
felt  that  the  Church  could  not  accommodate  either  view  without 
losing  something  of  the  mystery  and  power  of  the  gospel.  The  ‘direct 
testimonies  of  Scripture  ...  as  they  have  generally  been  held  in 
received  theology’  are,  he  argued,  essential  to  the  Church’s 
missionary  task.67  With  respect  to  both  the  doctrines  of  final 
annihilation  and  universal  restoration,  Cairns  concludes:  ‘I  greatly 
fear  these  doctrines  will  not  draw  more  souls  to  Christ,  the  Divine 
centre  of  salvation.  We  shall  enclose  a greater  multitude;  but  our  net 
will  break  in  our  abortive  efforts  to  amend  it;  and  we  shall  enclose 
fewer’.68 

Not  withstanding  this  aversion  to  what  he  perceived  to  be  the 
destabilising  effects  of  universalism,  Cairns  was  a convinced 
believer  in  the  universality  of  God’s  love.  The  United  Secession 
Church  had  faced  the  question  of  universal  love  and  particular 
redemption  in  the  Atonement  Controversy.  When  Cairns  came  to 
address  the  issue,  he  was  content  to  leave  the  question  of  universal 
love  and  particular  redemption  un-reconciled.  He  never  came  under 
the  censures  of  church  courts  over  the  matter.  ‘I  hold  both  together’, 
he  wrote,  ‘I  hold  one  as  firmly  as  the  other;  I hold  that  they  are 
perfectly  consistent.  I am  not  called  to  explain  their  consistency.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  give  up  every  truth  which  1 cannot  show  to  be 
consistent  with  every  other  truth’.69  This  refusal  to  press  towards 
logical  conclusions  is  characteristic  of  Cairns’  liberal  conservatism: 
affirmative  at  one  point,  open  at  another  and  always  with  a reverent 
reserve.  We  know  too  little  of  the  history  and  the  meaning  of  evil  in 

65  Life  and  Letters,  p.  676. 

66  Ibid.,  p.  676. 

67  ‘Recent  Theories’,  p.  8 1 . 

JoC3-  is  commenting  on  the  views  of  Newman  Smyth.  ‘Progress  in  Theology’,  p. 

John  Cairns,  Speech  on  Subordinate  Standards  (Edinburgh,  1878),  p.  8. 
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the  universe  and  ought  to  say  rather.  It  is  the  Lord,  let  Him  do  what 
seemeth  good’.70 

Cairns  was  consistently  conservative  in  his  defence  of  penal 
substitution.  His  defence  was  premised  upon  a moral  imperative  he 
believed  to  be  incontrovertible;  namely,  in  a moral  universe, 
punishment  cannot  be  set  aside.  ‘There  is  no  law  in  the  universe  if 
penalty  be  lightly  set  aside’.71  Given  the  necessity  of  law  and  penalty 
in  sustaining  the  moral  structure  of  the  universe,  Christ  could  not 
glorify  God  by  ‘the  harmony  of  ordinary  experience,  but  by  the 
bearing  of  penalty’.  “ By  ‘ordinary  experience’  Cairns  had  in  mind 
the  work  of  Renan  whose  portrait  of  Jesus  was  ‘genial  and  idyllic’73 
and  divorced  from  the  pressing  reality  of  evil.  Jesus  was,  for  Cairns, 
neither  an  idyll  above  history  nor  a tragedy  within  it,  but  the 
disclosure  of  how  the  moral  imperatives  are  met  and  satisfied  ‘in 
God  and  in  Christ  the  image  of  God’.74  In  and  through  penal 
substitution,  holiness  and  love,  which  are  ‘at  first  sight 
irreconcilable’,  are  ‘truly  reconciled’.73  Because  of  atonement,  the 
love  of  God  is  justified  before  the  bar  of  morality  and  the  demands 
of  morality  are  silenced  in  the  abyss  of  atoning  love. 

Because  Cairns  regarded  law  and  punishment  as  constituents  of 
the  moral  order,  he  sided  with  critics  of  John  McLeod  Campbell.  His 
chief  criticism  was  that  The  Nature  of  the  Atonement  ‘involved 
Campbell’s  scheme  of  atonement  in  great  confusion  by  seeming  to 
grant  the  premises  of  the  ordinary  system  whilst  wholly  denying  the 
necessity  of  penal  infliction.’76  It  was  Cairns’  commitment  to  an 
essentially  governmental  view  of  atonement  that  kept  him  wedded  to 
penal  necessity.  The  deficit  he  saw  in  Campbell’s  doctrine  was  its 


70  ‘Recent  Theories’,  p.  86. 

71  John  Cairns,  Outlines  of  an  Apologetic  Theology  (Edinburgh,  1887),  p.  29. 

72  Ibid.,  p.  29. 

73  Ibid.,  p.  29 

74  Ibid.,  p.  33. 

75  Ibid.,  p.  33. 

76  ‘Nineteenth  Century  Scottish  Theology’,  The  Presbyterian-Reformed  Review  VI 
(1891),  p.  198. 
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insufficiency  with  regard  to  the  desert  of  sin.  He  acknowledged  the 
‘deep  piety  of  the  author’  but  felt  that  he  ‘conceded  too  much  to  the 
pervading  mystic  haze’.77  Repentance  alone,  even  by  the  highest, 
cannot  meet  the  demands  of  the  law,  or  the  author  of  all  law.  Thus, 
‘Campbell  confesses  a great  blank,  but  does  not  fill  it,  as  on  the 
ordinary  view  penal  sufferings  have  done’. 78  Cairns  found  congenial 
company  amongst  the  conservative  critics  of  Campbell’s 
groundbreaking  position.79  With  time,  Campbell’s  position  has 
found  favour,  particularly  because  of  changing  moral  sensibility. 
The  views  of  Cairns  and  his  fellow  critics  hold  only  if  punishment  is 
necessary  to  a moral  universe.  The  experience  in  modern  times  of 
the  justice  and  peace  commission  in  South  Africa,  and  of  apologies 
to  victims  of  the  Bloody  Sunday  relatives  in  Northern  Ireland,  would 
suggest  that  human  experience  of  reconciliation  after  enduring  evil 
does  not  necessarily  call  for  punishment.  Contrition  and  forgiveness 
seem  suffice  to  satisfy  contemporary  moral  consciousness.  In  this 
connection,  McLeod  Campbell’s  emphasis  on  vicarious  penitence, 
as  opposed  to  punishment,  would  seem  to  be  prophetic  of  an 
emerging  moral  consciousness,  more  commonplace  in  the  twentieth 
and  twenty-first  centuries  than  in  the  nineteenth. 

Summary:  Assessment  and  Legacy 

Cairns  articulates  a consistently  Calvinist  theology.  The  Bible, 
plenary  inspired,  encapsulates  historical  revelation  that  has  been 
supernaturally  given.  God’s  redemptive  will  is  expressed  in  decree, 
or  covenant,  which  takes  form  in  time  and  space  through  the 
incarnation  and  its  outworking  in  reconciliation.  Evil  and  sin  are 


77  Ibid.,  p.  198. 

78  Ibid.,  p.  199. 

Ibid.,  pp.  193-215.  Cairns  takes  Crawford  as  representative  of  apposite  criticism. 
Cairns  reviews  the  responses  made  to  Campbell  by  G.  Smeaton,  Doctrine  of 
Atonement  (Edinburgh,  1 868);  J . J.  Crawford,  Doctrine  oj  Holy  scripture  respecting 
the  Atonement  (Edinburgh,  1871);  A.  B.  Bruce,  The  Humiliation  of  Christ 
(Edinburgh,  1876);  and,  L.  Alexander,  System  of  Biblical  Theology  (Edinburgh, 
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redeemed  by  the  Cross.  Penal  suffering  is  the  price  love  pays  to 
maintain  the  moral  order,  to  allow  for  forgiveness  and  to  promote 
holiness.  The  doctrinal  equilibrium  of  the  catholic  faith  is  a restraint 
on  one-sided  conclusions,  such  as  the  doctrines  of  annihilation  and 
universal  restoration.  Although  Cairns’  theology  was  confessional 
and  orthodox,  he  did  not  hold  that  confessions  are  timeless  or 
unchanging.  All  theology  is  a human  enterprise  and  even  the  best  is 
only  a reasoned  approximation  to  divine  revelation.  Like  many 
nineteenth  century  mediating  theologians80,  Cairns  had  a deep  desire 
to  bridge  Reformation  certainties  and  Enlightenment  questioning; 
his  work  may  be  placed  at  the  conservative  end  of  the  mediating 
spectrum.  Inevitably,  his  efforts  after  equilibrium  were  liable  to 
pressure  from  the  right  and  the  left.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  elements  in  American  Presbyterianism  had  taken  a 
conservative  turn  and  conformed  to  a scholastic  template  rather  than 
Cairns’  model  of  living  tradition  . In  the  same  era,  liberal  theology 
followed  the  trajectory  pioneered  by  Schleiermacher.  The  liberal 
theology  of  John  Oman  is  a case  in  point.  Cairns  was  Oman’s 
teacher  at  the  United  Presbyterian  College,  Edinburgh,  from  1881  to 
1883,  and  was  highly  respected  by  Oman.  He  was,  Oman  confessed, 
‘the  greatest  man  I ever  met’.  However,  Oman’s  theology  was 
entirely  predicated  on  phenomenal  realism;  it  did  not  emphasise  the 
doctrinal  foundations  of  theology  characteristic  of  Cairns.  Indeed, 
Oman’s  eclectic  theology  moves  in  the  experiential  direction  that 
Cairns  feared  would  be  the  effect  of  German  influences. 

Cairns  is  deserving  of  attention  for  various  reasons.  Nicholas 
Needham  considered  that  Cairns  ‘prized  evangelical  catholicity  more 


80  The  theological  roots  and  development  of  mediating  theology  are  examined  by 
Matthias  Gockel,  ‘Mediating  Theology  in  Germany’  in  David  Fergusson  (ed.), 
Companion  to  Nineteenth  Century  Theology  (Oxford,  2009),  pp.  301—319. 

81  Ironically  Cairns  was  described  by  his  biographer  as  having  a ‘distinct  affinity’  to 
American  theology.  Life  and  Letters , p.  684. 

82  Oman  interestingly  adds:  ‘it  was  personality  that  impressed  us  not  his  work' 
WT/1/XI1I.  ‘Dr  Cairns  - by  one  of  his  students’  in  the  Oman  Archive . Westminster 
College,  Cambridge. 
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than  Reformed  confessional  Calvinism’83. It  is  probably  more 
accurate  to  say  that  Cairns  valued  both  equally.  Latitude  and 
commitment  were  soul  mates  in  his  large  personality  and  he  inspired 
many  in  his  generation  - the  students  he  taught  and  the 
congregations  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  - to  consider  them 
as  such.  In  the  century  after  Cairns’  death,  the  catholicity  of  spirit, 
the  critical  intellect  and  the  practical  freedom  Cairns  exhibited 
developed  into  ecumenical  freedom  - in  the  Church  of  Scotland  and 
other  ecclesial  communities.  The  liberal  conservatism  which  he  saw 
as  the  future  of  Presbyterianism  - free  from  ‘stiffness  and 
angularity’,  ‘genuinely  liberal’  and  ‘intelligently  conservative’  - 
blossomed  in  the  twentieth  century.  After  the  Second  Vatican 
Council,  evangelical  catholicity  entered  a much  wider  ecumenical 
atmosphere.  The  liberal  conservatism  of  Cairns  gave  to  Scottish 
theology  some  of  the  terms  of  engagement  that  were  to  make  for 
fruitful  ecumenical  encounters  and  fellowship.  One  might  describe 
Cairns  as  a proto-ecumenist;  deeply  rooted  in  his  own  tradition,  he 
was  open  to  the  Holy  Spirit  working  in  all  branches  of  the  Church 
catholic  - a herald  of  things  to  come. 

In  intra  Presbyterian  matters  his  significance  has  been  largely 
unacknowledged.  The  Declaratory  Act  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  1879  found  its  way  into  the  constitution  of  the  reunited 
Church  of  Scotland  in  1929.  This  is  probably  Cairns’  most  enduring 
legacy.  The  Declaratory  Act  has  leavened  the  whole  dough  of  the 
Kirk’s  polity  so  that  the  Church  of  Scotland,  though  technically 
confessional  in  doctrine,  is  essentially  a liberal  church  in  practice. 
With  time,  a freer  relation  to  confessional  standards  has  assumed  a 
sacredness  Cairns  would  never  have  dreamt  of.  It  is  doubtful  that  he 
would  have  envisaged  the  broadened  remit  of  personal  freedom.  The 
whole  sense  of  doctrinal  equilibrium  that  Cairns  considered  a 
bulwark  against  freedom  over  reaching  itself  is  now  marginal. 
Subscription  to  subordinate  standards  is  now  an  ecclesial  formality 

83 

‘John  Cairns’,  Dictionary  of  Scottish  Church  History  and  Theology,  p.  117. 

4 ‘Progress  in  Theology’,  p.  413. 
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largely  without  doctrinal  cognisance  and  seldom  done  with  personal 
angst.  Cairns’  rejection  of  the  universalism  of  David  Macrae  would 
today  be  seen  as  oppressive  to  the  sensitivities  of  many  who  cherish 
universalism  as  a hope,  if  not  a dogmatic  reality.  Indeed,  Cairns 
might  have  sympathy  with  conservatives  such  as  Hamilton. 
Equilibrium  has  not  been  able  to  withstand  the  push  towards  greater 
freedom  with  respect  to  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  of  the  substance  of 
the  Faith.  It  was  never  Cairns’  intention  that  faith  in  the  lower  case 
should  become  normative.  He  was  a doughty  champion  of 'the  Faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints’,  including  that  of  the  Protestant 
reformers.  Cairns’  legacy  of  the  principle  of  private  judgement  has 
in  the  intervening  century  come  to  mean  public  latitude.  The 
mutation  of  private  judgement  into  ecclesiastical  freedom  has 
worked  radically  in  the  interests  of  liberalism;  Cairns  hardly  could 
ever  have  imagined  the  personal  liberty  central  to  the  Kirk’s  life  and 
preaching  in  the  twenty-first  century.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  unity  of  the  Kirk,  that  other  of  Cairns’ 
cherished  hopes,  could  have  persisted,  or  can  continue  to  persist, 
without  the  very  elastic  principle  Cairns  bequeathed  to  Scottish 
Presbyterianism. 


Eric  McKimmon 
The  Manse,  Woodside,  Blairgowrie 


This  would  seem  to  be  the  norm  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Other  Presbyterian 
bodies  hold  to  a formula  of  subscription  that  adheres  more  strictly  to  the  doctrinal 
particularities  of  the  Confession;  for  example.  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland. 


